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THE STATE TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 

In several of the states of the Association distinctly successful 
classical sections were held during the Christmas holidays in con- 
nection with the state teachers’ meetings. Some of these were so 
good that they might well serve as models for those in which the 
organization has not yet been put on a satisfactory basis. Unfortu- 
nately the number of the latter is large. This year, for example, in 
numerous instances the attendance amounted to little more than a 
corporal’s guard, the discussions of the papers were of only mediocre 
interest, and the proceedings as a whole tended to be perfunctory. 
In these states, indeed, all the old-time subjects seem to have yielded 
precedence to the “ new pedagogy.’’ It frequently happened that in 
the very same building where sparse audiences were nodding over a 
demonstration in mathematics or drooping under a paper on Virgil, 
just across the hall a rousing sectional meeting was being held in 
which the “ child’s mind” was the shuttlecock deftly batted to and 
fro by skilful exponents of the latest games of theoretical pedagogy. 
To be sure, the participants did not always agree as to the side upon 
which their legitimate plaything could be most effectively smitten, 
and various theories were advanced and discussed. But whether this 
theory or that was rejected or acclaimed triumphant, the general 
success of the meeting was not affected. Upon one cardinal prin- 
ciple all were agreed; namely, that the boys and girls in our schools 
must be lured along flowery paths, must be soothed, beguiled, 
amused, but never disciplined. 

That these ideas constitute a serious menace to the efficiency of 
our educational system is clear to all those who still believe that 
school is primarily a place for the training of the mind. Classical 
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teachers can not but protest. For whatever aspects of the classics 
are best emphasized in college or university teaching, in the schools 
their strongest claim is as a means of mental discipline. 

But while we deprecate the present trend of pedagogy, we can 
not do better than emulate the enthusiasm of its advocates. The 
state teachers’ meetings afford an excellent opportunity for strength- 
ening our work. Teachers of Latin and Greek should regard it as 
a duty to attend, and classical sections should be carefully organized 
in every state. The means of organization are at hand. Under the 
constitution of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South there is a vice-president in each state in the territory. The 
zeal which these vice-presidents have shown in promoting the Associ- 
ation makes it certain that they would be willing to co-operate with 
the officers of the state teachers’ meetings in organizing classical 
sections. They could not perform a greater service to the Association 
and to the cause of classical studies. 


“OLD GREEK” 

More than usual interest attaches to the recent publication of 
McClure, Phillips & Co. Old Greek: A Memoir of Edward North, 
by S. N. D. North. The volume, which is dedicated to the alumni 
of Hamilton College, not only contains a charming picture of Pro- 
fessor North, but also shows, more clearly and effectively than any 
systematic discussion could do, the possibilities of the ‘small college” 
as contrasted with the large university. Indirectly the memoir is an 
appeal for the expansion of the classical courses in our college and 
university curricula. 

Professor North, or “Old Greek” as he was affectionately called 
by the students and alumni of Hamilton, attained the dignity of the 
headship of his department when he was twenty-three. He held this 
position for fifty-eight years. When he died in 1903 he had been 
connected with Hamilton college as student, professor, and trustee 
for sixty-eight years. He had been the confidential adviser of five 
presidents of Hamilton, and had taught Greek to three generations 
of students. But it is not simply in his length of service that Dr. 
North occupies a remarkable position in the history of American 
colleges. By his many excellent qualities of heart and mind he won 
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the unswerving allegiance of thousands of students. Nor did this 
close relationship between professor and student cease with gradua- 
tion. He followed the careers of the alumni as closely as he had 
watched their recitations of Homer and Aeschylus; and the corres- 
pondence by means of which he kept in touch with them formed no 
small part of his daily work. To many of the alumni, especially to 
the older ones, he himself was Hamilton College. It was such a 
relationship as could exist only among the members of a small 
college. Between the students of a large university and the various 
instructors among whom they vibrate such close personal contact 
is impossible. It is sometimes urged that university students, 
sitting under so many different instructors, have the advantage 
of getting different points of view. But this advantage has 
manifest limitations. In a large institution even the freshmen have 
almost as many instructors as they have courses. Surely it is doubt- 
ful whether the mentality of the average freshman is constructed on 
a sufficiently liberal plan to admit of subdivision. Symmetrical train- 
ing is very apt to degenerate into mental confusion and cultural dis- 
integration. At the present time there is a clearly marked tendency 
to recognize this, and more than one great university is endeavoring 
to readjust its machinery in such a way as to obtain some of the proved 
advantages of the small college. 

As a teacher Dr. North was a power. His was the old-fashioned 
training. His methods of study and of teaching were formed before 
narrowing specialization had tied men down to one or other of the 
two classical languages, or to a single department of one of them. 
His contributions to our knowledge of antiquity are negligible. He 
never tampered with the “business of 671.”” But he knew both Greek 
and Latin literature, and he knew them well. His general interests 
were not, as is often the case, a mere cloak for concealing a lack of 
detailed information; they were, on the contrary, built upon a sub- 
structure Of scholarship as sound and true as any that distinguishes 
the specialists of our own time. In his day “productivity” had not 
been canonized, and general culture was not yet profane. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
The enthusiasm which the classical teachers of the Middle West 
and South have shown in joining the new Association has even 
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exceeded the expectations of the founders. When the organization 
was formed last May the estimated membership for the first year 
was 600. As we goto press, the roll of paid-up members contains 
786 names. New subscriptions are coming in every day, and there 
is no doubt that when the Association convenes in St. Louis next 
May there will be a membership of more than 1,000. That the 
co-operation of so large a body of workers will prove a potent force 
in education in the Middle West can not be doubted. Through the 
annual meetings and through the columns of the Journal we shall be 
able to become acquainted with one another’s methods of teaching, 
of study, and of research. The increased zest and interest which we 
shall feel in our work will soon communicate itself to our students, 
and the result will be a general rise of standards. 

We have begun well. For complete and permanent success, how- 
ever, one thing is essential; namely, that we should not simply join 
the Association, but should identify ourselves with it; should be not 
merely members, but active members; should bear in mind that its 
interests are our interests, and that both are the interests of classical 
education in the territory. 

The membership by states is as follows: 


We regret that, owing to lack of space, we can not accede to the 
request made by several members of the Association to reprint Pro- 
fessor Ashmore’s “‘ Plea for the Classics in Our Schools,” one of the 
essays in his recently published volume The Classics and Modern 
Training. We have, however, asked the publishers, Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, to issue a reprint of the essay, and they have kindly 
consented to do so. Their announcement appears in the January 
number of the Journal. 
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SANITY IN FIRST-YEAR LATIN 


By H. W. JoHNsTON 
Indiana University 


Of the pupils who began the study of Latin in Indiana last 
fall, in big schools and in little schools, in public schools and in 
private schools, only one in two will carry the study successfully 
through the year, only one in two will be enrolled in our Caesar 
classes next September. One of every two will fall, disheartened 
and disheartening others, somewhere, sometime, in the year; fall too 
soon to have derived the slightest benefit from the study itself; fall 
too late to do on equal terms with his fellows the work he will 
take up in place of the Latin he has dropped. One failure out of 
every two trials! Pitiful showing, isn’t it? It is all too evident that 
we are doing too much in the first year in Latin. 

Of the pitiful half that is left, the half that passes successfully 
next June and begins the study of Caesar next September, big and 
little, old and young, only half, only one in two, will be able to do 
that Caesar to the satisfaction of the teacher. Only one in two will 
be able to get safely over Caesar’s bridge in the Fourth Book, that 
pons asinorum in the study of Latin. This one in two means one 
in four of those who started together in the First Lessons. Too 
bad, isn’t it? Why do we teach first-year Latin, if not to prepare 
for Caesar? It is all too evident that we are not doing enough in 
the first year. 

I know there are reasons for this slaughter of the innocents. I 
know that some pupils can not learn a foreign language, and it is in 
Latin that their weakness is disclosed. I know that pupils get less 
encouragement and help with their Latin in the ordinary home than 
with the severely practical and bread-an’-butter subjects like zoél- 
ogy and history. I know that all First Books in Latin are woefully 
bad. I know that the time allotted for the recitations is too short by 
far. But the incapables are not nearly so numerous as some people 
—Mr. Collar, for example—would have us think; the indifference 
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of the home finds a counterweight in the enthusiasm of the teachers 
—for we teachers of Latin are bubbling over with zeal and energy— 
the poorest textbook selected last fall for an incompetent school 
board by a too competent agent is far and away ahead of the best we 
had fifteen years ago, and the time is as much as is given to parallel 
subjects. I am driven to the conclusion, therefore, that the failure 
to prepare three out of four pupils, who begin the study of Latin, to 
read Caesar successfully is to be charged to poor teaching rather than 
to all other influences combined; and this I say to our shame. Some 
of the bad teaching is found in the Caesar rooms; but that is 
another story, which I have told elsewhere. Most of it, if we count 
the failures, is found in the first year. There is, as I have said, no 
lack of zeal and energy; the preparation of our teachers for the 
work, too, is fairly good, and is getting better all the time. The 
fault lies, I am sure, in doing some things too well (that is what 
I said in my first paragraph), and in not doing other things well 
enough (that I said in the second paragraph). I can phrase this in 
a way that will sound more like real pedagogy: we are putting the 
emphasis in the wrong places. 

There is little real difference of opinion among teachers as to 
the essentials of the first year’s work—the things, that is, with which 
the pupil must be armed when he starts for the wars in Gaul. If 
we were to write these out, each for himself, the lists would be prac- 
tically identical, I am sure. But if we undertook independently to 
arrange these things in the order of relative importance, the varia- 
tions would be legion. This means that we place the emphasis dif- 
ferently, and this accounts to my satisfaction, as I have said, for 
the admitted weakness in the first year’s work. I shall give my 
notion of the relative importance of these essentials later; for the 
present I shall arrange them in the order most convenient for dis- 
cussion: pronunciation, syntax, vocabulary, inflections, translation, 
arrangement of the words in the sentence. These are our Big Six. 
That the pupil must have some knowledge of each of these six 
things we all admit. That he can not be thoroughly drilled in all of 
them in the time allowed us we must admit as well. That he ought 
to be so drilled I for one deny. I amsure that some of these things 
deserve much less time than teachers usually give them. If I can 
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make good this contention, there will be time gained for what I 
consider the more important matters. If this gain in time is accom- 
panied by a quickened interest on the part of the pupil, the problem 
that now engages us will be in a fair way to be solved, and the 
Herods will be transformed into Evangelists. 

No other subjects connected with the study of Latin have 
attracted so much attention in recent years as the two that stand 
first and second in my list. You and I have read and thought and 
learned more about pronunciation and syntax in the last eight or 
ten years than in all the rest of the time we have studied them. 
Our notions about the other matters—inflections, translation, and so 
on—have not changed materially in this time, I imagine, but our 
pronunciation is very different and our syntax is new. I am sure that 
the study has been worth to us as Latinists all it has cost us. Even 
the new nomenclature, hard as it is for those who have passed the 
eighth lustrum, is more illuminating than the old, and is certain 
sooner or later to be generally adopted. But I fear that the very 
interest we have taken as students in these two matters has been a 
bad thing for some of us as teachers of elementary Latin. I feel 
sure that it has led some of us to put a great deal of time on these 
two things in our beginning classes, that could better have been put 
on other things, less interesting to us (because less new), but of 
equal interest to the pupil (to whom all things are new), and of 
more lasting value. 

The average teacher of beginning Latin nowadays is drilling his 
pupil in pronunciation (that is, is training his tongue and ear) as 
carefully as is the teacher of German on the floor above, but he has 
no such reason for his toil. The average pupil in his class will never 
pronounce a Latin sentence or hear one pronounced outside the class- 
room, no matter how long his life may be spared to him. There 
is little trouble with the sounds of the Latin letters, though good 
authorities differ on some minor points; the Latin rule of accent is 
the simplest possible; but the quantity is the stumbling-block. It is 
possible, I admit, for the faithful teacher to drill a boy into pro- 
nouncing amo “correctly’’ (that is, as an iambus), but it is not 
worth while: the Roman could not pronounce it so (he made a 
pyrrhic of it), and the teacher himself does not pronounce it so when 
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he is off his guard (he makes a spondee of it). So with the doubtful 
matter of slurring as opposed to downright elision. The only argu- 
ment I have ever heard for all this painful drill is that it relieves the 
pupil of making any special study of prosody. It seems to me 
bad economy, to say the least, to spend hours in drilling each of 
five pupils on what only one of them will ever use practically; for 
only one in five of your beginners will read Vergil. So, tov, of the 
training of the pupil’s ear by reading Latin to him. You might 
almost as well train him to read raised letters with his fingers, 
because he may be blind some day, or teach him to write his name 
with his toes, “lest”? he may some day be an armless wonder in one 
of Gentry’s sideshows. Pronounce the Latin carefully yourself, as 
you think it ought to be pronounced, see that your pupils get the 
right sounds of the letters, carefully distinguishing the quality of the 
vowels, teach them to put the accent where it belongs; then, if you 
can understand the forms they have in mind when they recite the 
paradigms to you orally, and if they can understand the Latin 
words you have to use in your questions and corrections, you may 
feel sure that you have done enough for the training of the ear and 
the tongue. Leave all beyond this to those who are to make phi- 
lologists and phonetists out of your babes; your responsibility does 
not reach so far. 

So too, in less degree perhaps, with syntax. We are syntax-mad 
these days. After football it is the first thing in our minds and 
hearts. We are in danger, therefore, of mixing two things that 
should be kept apart: syntax as a study in itself (an end), and 
syntax as a help to getting the meaning (a means). This last use 
of syntax is an essential thing, of course, for the beginner in Latin 
as in any language not one’s own; but it is well to remember that a 
little of it really goes along way. We all enjoy Tennyson, I imagine; 
but I doubt if one teacher in ten can parse the first four verses 
of “Locksley Hall.’”’ The little syntax that is really necessary can 
hardly be too thoroughly taught. Every new construction that the 
book presents should be carefully worked out before the class. Make 
up examples of your own of the shortest possible sentences in English 
to illustrate the new principle, and write them in Latin on the 
board, explaining each step inch by inch, and never leaving it until 
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it is thoroughly understood by the dullest pupil in your class. Then 
watch closely the pupil’s translations into Latin of the English sen- 
tences that in every book form a part of the day’s lesson. Here 
is where the syntax should be taught, not in connection with the 
Latin sentences; ‘hey are to be used for translation purposes only. 
If the pupil translates a Latin sentence into English correctly, I 
should never bother him with questions about the syntax) And even 
with the English sentences be careful that you are not unconsciously 
making the “syntax” an end. I told in print four or five years ago 
the story of moribus suis (Caes. B. G.i. 4. 1). Professor Hale tells it 
over in the first number of our new Journal, and gets the heroine 
safely out of the villain’s clutches. But, so far as the pupil is 
concerned, she might as well have been left to her fate, away over 
into the third year; he knew what the words meant, even if he could 
not name the ablative. I should avoid scrupulously all so-called 
“‘parsing’’ exercises in the first year. I have seen in print some 
very ingenious “forms” for parsing nouns, adjectives, and verbs, in- 
tended to accompany the beginner’s book. Don’t use them; they 
belong with the dunce’s stool and the hickory gad. I have heard 
teachers, good conscientious men and women, close the assignment 
of the lesson for first-year pupils with the words: “Classify all the 
subjunctives you find in the text.” I classify all such teachers with 
the Herods, not with the Evangelists. 

The vocabulary comes next. We are all agreed that the pupil 
should carry with him to the study of Caesar a good stock of words 
and phrases whose meanings he recalls at sight; the only question is 
how he is to get them. All the books for beginners are constructed 
with the same idea of the how. They print at the head of each 
exercise for translation a list of all the new words in it, with a mean- 
ing or two after each of them. Then they urge the teacher to drill 
the pupils so thoroughly on these words that they “‘can instantly give 
the meaning of each Latin word as the teacher pronounces it, or the 
Latin word if the meaning is given.” Iam sure this is a bad way 
to secure a working vocabulary—the end, of course, that book and 
teacher have in view. Only the names of the simplest things exactly 
overlap in any two languages; you will usually find that the foreign 
word sticks out from under the alleged English equivalent either at 
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the head or at the foot. Try committing word-lists yourself the next 
time you essay to learn a foreign language, Spanish or Italian, and 
remember that any two contemporary civilized peoples have many 
more things in common than we have with the ancient Romans. 
Words mean very little by themselves; their real force is evident only 
as you get it in connection with other words; i. e., in the sentence. 
If your beginner's book is built upon a limited vocabulary, 400 to 
600 words (and Preble and Hull’s is the only one I know of that is 
not so built}, you will find by the end of the year that the pupil has 
made his own, and can recognize and translate at sight, the words 
that he has found really useful, without having “learned by heart”’ 
or recited in the class a single one of the tiresome word-lists. Here 
is another great saving of time, a great saving of the strain upon the 
attention of pupils not at the moment reciting, a great saving of the 
teacher’s nerves; and the pupil loses nothing. 

And now the inflection. This is the all-important thing in the 
work, the thing that must not be slighted, that can not be post- 
poned. If the pupil in Caesar can not tell at sight the gender and case 
of a regular noun, the mode and tense of a regular verb, then your 
first-year work has been a failure. Here is where the drudgery 
comes in—the drudgery that can not be escaped, the drudgery that 
pays a higher rate of interest on the investment than any other the 
schoolroom brings. Perhaps I may relieve the irksomeness of the 
task with two suggestions, proved to be valuable by repeated experi- 
ment with classes pronounced dull and lifeless. First keep in mind 
the twenty-four pupils sitting idly in their seats while the twenty-fifth 
is struggling with his noun or verb. These twenty-four are almost 
never so seated that they can hear distinctly what the twenty-fifth is 
saying, and are hardly to be blamed if they are not interested. You 
must appeal to the eye, use the blackboard, put a dozen at work 
at a time, instead of one; less oral, more written work. To do this 
effectively, you must prepare your board before the class comes into 
the room. Suppose you are teaching a declension. Write at regular 
intervals along the board, as high as your pupils can conveniently 
reach, the nominative case of a dozen nouns of the type given in the 
lesson, and number them. You may mix in occasionally perhaps some 
noun of other types already studied. Then, when the class has come 
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in and shut their books, count off a dozen pupils as fast as you can, 
point your finger at them, and send them to the board to complete the 
declension of the nouns of corresponding numbers. Let each take his 
seat as soon as his task is done (this puts a premium on rapid work), 
and as he leaves the board quickly underscore every mistake, if any, 
that he has made. If he has made none, mark his work with your 
sign for perfect. Call on some unemployed student to correct the 
errors from his seat, erase the work as fast as the errors are 
acknowledged and corrected, and then send the second dozen to the 
board to beat the record made by the first lot, if they can. There 
will be few restless, gaping, listless pupils while this goes on. In 
the second place, I suggest that you save a few minutes every day 
for a “general review of the inflections.” This will impress upon the 
class the importance you attach to this part of the work. Comstock’s 
First Laiin Book will suggest to you the proper words to use for 
drill of this sort. In these reviews concentrate the attention of the 
class upon the parts of the paradigms that differentiate the de- 
clensions and conjugations. In nouns have the pupil give you the 
stem and gender, the nominative and genitive and ablative singular, 
the nominative and genitive and accusative plural; in verbs, the 
principal parts, the stems, the present and future and perfect indica- 
tive, the present subjunctive, the imperative and all that follows it 
in full, the synopses of the third person singular and plural. No 
other forms of nouns and verbs need be called for in these general 
reviews; because all the irregularities, all the “catches,” are found in 
the parts I have mentioned. By the condensation a lot of time is 
saved, and if the work is done on the board as I have urged, an 
exercise results as interesting as the old-fashioned spelling-match. 
Never mind the noise made as the pupils rush to and from the 
board; you are training them to catch the music in the tramp, tramp, 
tramp, of Labienus and the Tenth. 

Translation gives us a double task: there are English sentences 
to be put into Latin, and Latin sentences to be put into English. 
Keep the two things apart; they should be treated as distinct exercises 
for very different purposes. In the translation of the Latin sentences 
you will discover the pupil’s ignorance of forms and rules, but this 
is not the place to teach inflections and syntax. Make the meaning 
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the first thing here, and only second to that the putting of the 
meaning into the correct English words. The jargon that passes for 
English in the ordinary Latin room is enough to expel the study of 
Latin from the schools forever. I wonder that the teachers of Eng- 
lish do not lodge formal protest against it with the superintendent 
or the board. I am sure that the average recitation in Latin does 
more harm tothe pupil’s English than a half-dozen laborious themes 
in English can correct. I am sure, too, that the hearty support of 
the English teachers can be secured by the Latin folk, ifa little extra 
pains is taken with the translation exercises; and this support is worth 
having. Don’t let your pupil use words in translating from the 
Latin that he would not use at a football game or in an English 
theme: /rumentum does not mean “‘corn,’’ degatus does not mean 
“lieutenant,’”’ ne does not mean “lest,”’ fero does not mean “bear,” 
in every sentence. Don’t let, much less make, the pupil read off 
the English words in the order of the Latin sentence, even if he is 
made to give the correct English order a little later. This is only a 
traditional defense against supposed ponying that does much harm 
and no good. Don’t let him write out his translation of the Latin 
sentence on paper and read it off to you; he must be trained to trans- 
late only from the printed page before he gets into Caesar, or he 
will never get there. Don’t inject your corrections into his transla- 
tion, no matter how bad it may be; it is important for him to learn 
that the sentence is a unit, and that all its parts must fit. Take a 
different line with the English sentences that the pupil is to turn into 
Latin. They are for no other purpose than to test the pupil’s 
knowledge of forms, syntax, and arrangement. Have the sentences 
written on paper before the pupil comes to the class. Have them 
copied from the paper on the blackboard, all at once. Then under- 
score errors and make corrections as you did in the case of the 
inflections, allowing time for corrections to be made on the papers, 
and taking pains to see that they are made. There are good reasons 
for all these suggestions, but I can not give them here. 

Lastly comes the drill upon the arrangement of the words in the 
Latin sentence. I do not mean the mechanical placing of the verb 
at the end of the sentence and the adjective after its noun (if these 
are the proper places for verb and adjective). I mean a very 
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different thing: training the pupil to take the meaning of the Latin | 
sentence, one word at a time, in itsown order, without translating 
it into English. The purpose and the method you will find explained | 
and illustrated in Professor Hale’s pamphlet on the subject a good | 
deal better than I could explain it, even if all the space allotted to 
this paper could have been given to this point alone. I am sure that 
the method is practicable with beginners, though from its nature 
exercises to be used with it can not be included in the beginner’s book. 
The teacher must make his own, a new exercise to illustrate the new 
problems that arise with each new construction as it is presented 
to the pupil. I hope that the teacher who is not familiar with this 
method will give it careful consideration, and will use a part of his 
summer vacation to prepare a series of exercises to fit the book he 
expects to use with his beginners next fall. I shall be surprised if he 
is not repaid by a marked increase in his own power to read Latin, 
and even to write Latin. 

I sum the matter up by arranging the six essentials in the order 
of their importance in my eyes: inflectigns, order of words, transla- 
tion, syntax, pronunciation, vocabylary. If you must cut out 
entirely or slight any of these things, go to the end of the list and cut 
back toward the beginning. If you have been placing the emphasis 
differently with unsatisfactory results, try my way once, just once. 
King Herod has ruled long enough within the borders of our Latium. 


EARLY LEGENDS AND RECENT DISCOVERIES'* 


In the Latin Leaflet of May 1 there appeared a paper entitled ‘Early 
Legends and Recent Discoveries.’”” The writer begins by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that “‘the teacher of the old school” and “the untutored 
pedagogue” had continued to believe in the legends of early Roman 
history, in spite of the behests of German skepticism, and then proceeds 
with this vigorous statement: 

The last lustrum has brought striking confirmation of the poor pedagogue’s 
instinct against the forces of the higher criticism arrayed in high places. This 
renaissance has not been restricted to the confines of Italy, for Greece has brought 
to light even greater marvels. Extreme skepticism has had its day and is pass- 
ing to merited oblivion. In its place comes faith, faith in the annals and the 
credibility of our ancestors, and a readiness to admit that our forefathers must 
have been at least slightly conversant with the conditions which prevailed in 
their time; and that our methods of criticism can not wholly displace their testi- 
mony. 

I do not propose to argué the general question of the credibility of 
early Roman history, or to deny that skepticism in some directions may 
have gone too far, but simply to examine the actual bearing of the recent 
discoveries in the Forum on Roman history. Not because this is a long 
or important chapter, as on the contrary it will be found to be much like 
that on Snakes in Ireland, but because the idea seems to have become 
lodged in the minds of many people that something has really been found 
that is of great value in estimating the credibility of early Roman story. 
That this is the case is shown by the communication in question, and its 
publication in a journal so widely circulated as the Latin Leaflet makes it 
important that its statements should be challenged. 

The writer remarks—and rather long citations will be necessary in 
order to make his position plain: ; 

The Japis niger set all to studying the period which had rested under sus- 
picion, nay had even been found guilty of non-existence. The cippus was evi- 
dently no fraud of later times. Entombed in a remote period, it had rested in its 
secure hiding-place until the fulness of the time when it should be manifested for 
the undoing of the unbelieving. Besides the fact that the monument must have 
lain there from an early time, there were scattered about many proofs of great 


1 Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to Henry 
A. Sanders, 1227 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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antiquity which would admit of neither cavil nor question. The language of 
the cippus itself furnished the proofs of a hoary antiquity and an unchallenged 
right to a position among the tribes of Latium. Straightway the “Italian School” 
leaped into new life and activity, for under this appellation went those who 
claimed for their progenitors the respectability of not having presumed too far 
on the credulity of posterity. ... . But now, with this testimony from the 
land of mystery, they made a bold stand and asserted their beliefs and their 
right to be heard even in the presence of their former prosecutors. The battle 
was spirited, but comparatively short. The evidence was too overwhelming. 
And now one of the most active of the iconoclasts has publicly professed his 
faith in the antiquity of the monument, admitting that parts at least belong to the 
“regal period,” and claiming for the whole as much authenticity as could be 
desired by any friend of Romulus. The regal period must be recognized, what- 
ever names may be assigned to it or connected with it. It may yet rise even to 
the dignity of being printed in the same type which is employed in the school 
histories for the recital of “accepted facts.” 

This passage shows clearly, as it seems to me, the writer’s misconcep- 
tion of the canons and results of the higher criticism, and the absence of 
connection between his statements and conclusions. Moreover, this 
victory of the ‘Italian School’’ will be news to students of the subject. 
So far as I know, no skeptic has ventured to assert that there was no regal 
period in Rome’s history, or that it was not long and important, or that 
many of the most distinctive elements in Roman life and organization did 
not originate and develop within that period. Everyone knows and 
admits that the republic, at its beginning, entered into an inheritance of 
religious belief and ritual, of social form and civil organization, that could 
only have been the result of long years of development under a regal form 
of government. The difficulty lies in the attempt to trace this develop- 
ment back for three hundred years, and to assign definite times, places, 
and persons. 

For the purposes of history the archaic structures under discussion 
consist of two parts, the cippus and the remains of the so-called tomb of 
Romulus. With regard to the cippus, there is no manner of doubt that 
it antedates considerably the Gallic invasion, and that the inscription, 
although its full meaning can not be made out, contains some directions 
as to the ritual and sanctity of the spot. It probably is as early as the 
beginning of the republic, and proves—what ? Why this, that the inhabi- 
tants of Rome at that time could cut inscriptions on tufa; that the spot 
was sacred for some reason or other; that this part of the Comitium was 
at least partially drained; and that the city had expanded beyond the 
Palatine stage, and possibly beyond the second, Septimontium, stage. 
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Furthermore, there is no doubt that the archaic pedestals belong to about 
the same period as the cippus, and no objection can be raised against the 
view that they belong together. The identification of these pedestals with 
those of the lions (or lion) which, according to the tradition that can be 
traced back to Varro, marked the tomb of Romulus or Faustulus, is suffi- 
ciently probable to be accepted as a working hypothesis, and the remains 
of an ancient platform close to these structures may very likely belong 
to an early rostra, as early as the beginning of the republic. The pave- 
ment of black stone undoubtedly replaces the earlier lapis niger of Varro. 

Now, granting all this, what additional light is cast upon the truth or 
falsity of the canonical tradition of early Roman history, as given in Livy 
and elsewhere? Varro says that the /apis niger and the lions marked the 
tomb of Romulus, and it is probable that they had been destroyed in the 
Gallic invasion. Supposing this to be so, and assuming that the structures 
date back as early as 500 B. C., we are led to the conclusion that at least 
as early as the fifth century a monument had been set up at the edge of 
the Comitium, to commemorate the traditional founder of the Palatine 
city, who, by the way, was generally believed to have been miraculously 
carried up into heaven. In other words, the existence of the group gives 
evidence of the belief in Romulus as the traditional founder of the city as 
early as the fifth or sixth century. As it is hardly to be supposed that this 
spot of all others should have been the real sepulcher of the first ruler of 


the Palatine city, its position is explained by its proximity to the Comitium 


of the enlarged community. 

Now, so far as I know, there is no disposition to doubt that the exist- 
ence of a founder, Romulus or someone else, and some of his achievements 
as the builder of the city of Rome, were believed in by many Romans 
throughout the period of the republic or even earlier. Someone must have 
been the leader of the clan or clans that took up their residence on the 
Palatine hill, and, whatever his real name may have been, it was entirely 
natural that in process of time his name and that of the city should have 
been identified, even if they had not been at the beginning—a thing in my 
opinion altogether likely. But, aside from this, nothing is added to our 
knowledge of the regal period in its details—which is, of course, the point 
in question. In other words, no light whatever is shed on the truth or 
falsity of any one of the single items in Livy’s account of the life and work 
of the founder of the city. A monument was erected to his memory in the 
center of the city at a date probably two or three hundred years afterwards, 
but the evidence of this monument may be compared to that of the statue 
of William Tell on Lake Lucerne. 
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The writer of the paper under discussion goes on to say: 

Among the later discoveries, there are three which approach the lapis niger 
in importance and antiquity. The first of these in the order of excavation is 
the Fountain of Juturna. Of the existence of the fountain there is of course no 
question, for there it is in plain sight. Its identity is as little open to challenge 
as the existence of the spring, for the name appears in large print. And its loca- 
tion corresponds to expectations founded on the statements occurring in the 
pages of Latin authors. It is not necessary to believe that on this spot Castor 
and Pollux actually did appear to mortal view and wash their wearied horses in 
the abundant waters. It is sufficient for the present that we accept this as the 
spot where the Romans gave their legend a habitation. Whatever historical 
accuracy or inaccuracy may dwell in the story, it is plain that the legend took 
: a powerful hold on the Roman imagination, and led to the rich adornment of the 
place and the erection close by of a temple which occupied a prominent position 
in the esteem of Romans belonging both to earlier and later generations. 

As a matter of fact, we knew that the spring of Juturna was on this 
spot just as surely before the actual basin was found as now. The remains 
date from the empire, but are parts of a restoration of earlier work. What 
is historically proved is exactly what was certain before, namely, that the 
spring was sacred to the nymph Juturna, and that, in consequence of the 
legend of the appearance of Castor and Pollux at this spring, a temple was 
erected in their honor as early as the first years of the republic. What 
possible addition to our historical knowledge the finding of the masonry 
of a spring on the spot where it had long been known to exist can afford, 
I fail to see. 

The writer continues: 

The necropolis exhumed in the neighborhood of the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina may have some bearing on the early Roman inhabitants of the Palatine, 
and it may not. The graves bear the appearance of being prehistoric. Signor 
Boni has long cherished the opinion that before the Romans occupied the terri- 
tory another nation had dwelt there, and he naturally sees in this discovery a con- 
firmation of his favorite hobby. Whether he is justly entitled to that interpre- 
tation or not, the graves are old enough to increase our respect for the antiquity 
of the place as an inhabited region. 

The ancient necropolis that lies in front of the temple of Antoninus 
is a distinct addition to our knowledge of conditions in the Forum valley 
in this respect, that it shows that inhumation and cremation were practiced 
by the inhabitants of the surrounding hills from the ninth to the sixth 
century B. C., and that their cemetery was at this spot. The earliest 
graves are now thought to date back to the eighth and probably the ninth 
| century. If they belong to the ninth, they antedate the traditional founding 
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of the Palatine city. There is no indication as to whether the graves 
belonged to the inhabitants of the Palatine city or to those of the Septi- 
montium. Presumably they belonged to both. It does appear, however, 
that the use of this necropolis ceased when the Forum began to be drained, 
and to be used as the common meeting-place for the united communities on 
the Palatine and eastern hills, the Servian city. This took place, according 
to tradition, in the sixth century, which corresponds with the indications 
of the graves, and their discovery corroborates the indications of topo- 
graphical conditions as to the method and periods of the city’s growth. The 
fact that the hills were occupied as early as tradition places the founding 
of the city, or even earlier, is naturally evidence of the truth of tradition 
in this respect—but that no one ever doubted. The probability is that 
there were hamlets on some of the hills even before the ninth century; 
but we are not a whit better authorized to accept the story that they were 
Evander’s Arcadians. 

We read further: 

It is enough to tax credulity to the utmost to be informed by a grave individual 
of archaeological tastes that the pit has been discovered into which leaped a horse- 
man who would thus secure the favor of the gods and avert calamity from his 
fellows. But here again the testimony of engraved letters is not to be easily 
refuted. 

We know from literary testimony that the lacus Curtius was, in the 
time of Augustus, a puteal, or mouth of a dry spring, into which coins 
were thrown every year in honor of the emperor. This monument was 
regarded as very ancient, and three explanations of it were current. One 
was that at the beginning of the regal period a chasm suddenly opened in 
the center of the Forum valley. When the soothsayers asserted that this 
could be closed only by the sacrifice of that quo plurimum populus Romanus 
posset, a youth named Curtius leaped in, and the chasm closed over him. 
According to the second and less popular story, the swamp was called the 
lacus Curtius from the Sabine, Mettius Curtius, who boldly rode his horse 
into it when hard pressed by the Romans, and escaped. This legend 
seems to be represented on a remarkable archaistic relief in the palazzo 


~ dei Conservatori, which is perhaps a copy of an early work of possibly the 


third century B.c. The third story was that the /acus was a spot of ground 
which had been struck by lightning, and then inclosed by a stone curb or 
puteal by C. Curtius, consul in 445 B. c. All traces of the /acus were lost, 
although the site was pretty generally agreed upon, until about two years 
ago, when some twenty meters northwest of the statue of Domitian, remains 
of a structure were found which belong undoubtedly to the /acus. This 
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is an inclosure, about ten by six meters in area, but irregular in shape, 
paved with slabs of travertine, and inclosed by blocks of the same material 
which once supported a parapet of slabs of stone. This pavement, a few 
inches above the level of the Forum of Caesar and a foot below the pave- 
ment of the latest period, is laid over an earlier one of slabs of tufa. The 
area of the tufa pavement is dodecagonal, and about three meters across; 
it was inclosed by a balustrade of slabs of stone, which ran in a circle all 
around it. The slabs of travertine have been somewhat roughly hacked 
away to take this. It has been suggested that the irregular shape of the 
paved area may be due to the fact that it was intended to mark the irregular 
shape of the fissure, or swampy place, to which the name of Curtius was 
attached. 

Now, the paved dodecagonal area may represent a puteal, the presence 
of which may be explained by either of the three stories given above. We 
supposed that the lacus was just about at this spot, and we supposed that 
its site would be marked by a puteal, or stone inclosure, like that found, 
but perhaps not so large. We have found, then, exactly the thing that 
was supposed to exist at this particular place; but we are not appreciably 
nearer the correct explanation of the monument, and its actual discovery 
has not cast any noticeable light on the truth or falsity of any one of the 
three stories. 

The recent excavations have made rich contributions to the topography 
of the Forum and to the history of its buildings, but nothing has as yet 
been found that has any particular bearing upon questions of early Roman 
history and legend. 

SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
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Reports from the Classical field 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. 

The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent on the 
co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


The New Classical Preceptors at Princeton.—In the reorganization of the 
classical department at Princeton University twelve new men have been added, 
partly to fill vacancies caused by absence or resignation, but principally to make 
possible the instruction in small groups which is characteristic of the recently 
inaugurated preceptorial system. 

There are in all eleven “preceptors” in the department, whose official title 
is “assistant professor.” Of these, three were at Princeton last year: David 
Magie, Jr., Ph.D. (Halle); Edwin Moore Rankin, Ph.D. (Harvard); and Fred 
Le Roy Hutson, A.B. The following began their work with the present school 
year: A. R. Anderson, Ph.D. (Harvard, 1903); John W. Basore, Ph.D. (Johns 
Hopkins, 1899); Donald Cameron, Ph.D. (Harvard, 1902); Harold A. Hastings, 
A.M. (Harvard, 1902); George Dwight Kellogg, Ph.D. (Yale, 1898); Donald 
Alexander MacRae, Ph.D. (Cornell, 1905); Duane Reed Stuart, Ph.D. (Michi- 
gan, 1901); LaRue Van Hook, Ph.D. (Chicago, 1902). 

During the year all the preceptors will have part of their work in the 
classroom, with classes numbering from twenty-five to thirty men, and part 
in preceptorial conferences with groups of fourto six. The latter are held in 
the preceptor’s private study or in a college room, according to his choice. In 
general it may be said that in the first term of the freshman year the preceptorial 
hour is devoted to composition work; in the second term, to history. But sight- 
reading, quizzing, written translation, discussion, and reports are also conducted 
in the small groups, especially with sophomores and upperclass men. In no 
sense whatever is it intended that the preceptors shall coach, cram, or force 
the students; but as President Woodrow Wilson writes in the New York Jnde- 
pendent for August 3, 1905: ‘The governing idea is to be that they (i. e., the stu- 
dents) are getting up subjects—getting them up with the assistance of lecturers, 
libraries, and a body of preceptors, who are their guides, philosophers, and 
friends. The process is intended to be one of reading, comparing, reflecting; 
not cramming, but daily methodical study.” G. D. K. 
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Meeting of the Philological Association and the Archaeological Institute.— 
The joint meeting of the Philological Association, the Archaeological Institute, 
and the Anthropological Association at Ithaca, N. Y., December 27-29, vroved 
even more successful than was anticipated. The series of papers before the 
Archaevlogical Institute had been selected with care, and the interest in them 
never flagged. Perhaps the most important paper presented was Miss Van 
Deman’s discussion of the Imperial Atrium Vestae, which receives the honor of 
revision by Professor Huelsen before publication. The papers presented to the 
Philological Association were of a more miscellaueous character. Professor Kel- 
sey’s paper on “The Titles of Caesar’s Works” and Professor Bennett’s on “The 
Ablative of Association” were iistened to with much interest. The advantages 
of holding the philological and archaeological meetings together were manifest; 
it was noticed that the attendance at each series of meetings was, if anything, 
larger than when the associations met in differeut places. There was more 
enthusiasm at the larger gatherings, and no tendency to desert “dry” philclogy 
was in evidence. Those who passed from one meeting to another were much 
impressed by the result of caretul selection of papers to be read before the 
Archaeological Institute; as a member both of the Institute and of the Philogi- 
cal Association, the writer wishes to express his hearty approval of this method, 
aad his hope that it will be adopted by the Philological Association. 

The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast.—The seventh annual 
meeting of the association was held December 27-29, at the Mark Hopkins 
Institute of Art, San Francisco. Of the twenty-two papers on the programme, 
fourteen were on classical subjects (four Greek and ten Latin). Three papers 
treated metrical subjects (“Correption in Hiatus,” “ Relation of Thought and 
Verse in Plautus,’”’ “ Horace’s Alcaic Strophe’’); two were on epigraphical ques- 
tions; one was syntactical (“ The Latin Indirect Object with Verbs Signifying 
Favor, Help, etc.’”’); one was archaeological (“The Lunula on the Roman 
Shoe”); the rest were discussions of various topics or passages in individual 
authors or works (Horace, Virgil, Propertius, the Ciris, Aratus and Theocritus, 
the Birds of Ovid, Plato’s use of adrés). 

The institutions represented on the programme were the universities of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, Leland Stanford Jr. University, the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, and the Berkeley High School. The programme gave, with the subject of 
each paper, a brief summary to indicate the line of treatment. In this way 
even those who cuuld not attend were able to gain some idea of the contents of 
the papers. 

Tennessee Philological Association.—The first meeting of this association 
was held at Sewanee, October 20 and 21. Seven papers were read, of which two 
dealt with classical subjects: Professor Walter Hullihen (Grant University), 
“The Proposed Supplement to the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae—Its Present 
Status,”’ and Professor R. B. Steele (Vanderbilt University), “Names in the Met- 
rical Technique of the Aeneid.” A permanent organization was effected with 
thirty-five members. 
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Ripon College, Ripon, Wis.—Through the generosity of a number of friends, 
Professor Edward W. Clark has secured a good collection of illustrative matter 
for his new course in Roman archaeology. The collection includes over a thou- 
sand photographs, as many slides, a number of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
vases and lamps, some small pieces of bronze, bone, and glass, and more 
than two hundred Roman coins. 


University of South Dakota.—Mr. Robert Dale Elliott, A.-M. (University of 
Nebraska), formerly at Tabor College, Iowa, has been —_— assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek. 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.—Professor W. A. Heidel, formerly 
professor of Latin in Iowa College, Grinnell, has been appointed the Jane A. 
Seney professor of the Greek language and literature. The chair has been 
vacant since the death of Professor James Cooke Van Benschoten. 

The vacancy in the Latin Department, caused by the resignation of Professor 
Elmer Truesdell Merrill, who goes to Trinity College, Hartford, has been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Karl P. Harrington, formerly professor of Latin in 
the University of Maine. Mr. George Davis Chase, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of Latin in Wesleyan University, succeeds Professor Harrington in the 
University of Maine, and Dr. J. W. Hewitt, formerly of Worcester Academy, 
becomes associate professor of Latin and Greek in Wesleyan University. 

The library of the late Professor Van Benschoten has been purchased for Wes- 
leyan University, and has been placed in the new Classical Seminary room in Fisk 
Hall. 


Johns Hopkins University.—The work in classics has been broadened by 
the addition of courses in archaeology. ‘This work is in charge of Dr. D. M. 
Robinson (Chicago, 1904). 

Dr. H. I.. Wilson has been appointed professor of Latin in the American 
School of Classical Studies at Rome for 1906-7. 


Harvard University.—The seventeenth volume of the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology will be devoted to Professor Smith, who was compelled by 
ill-health to resign the Pope professorship of Latin last year. All the instructors 
in the department have promised articles for the volume. 

Professor Minton Warren is Professor Smith’s successor as Pope professor of 
Latin, and Professor Clifford H. Moore, formerly assistant professor, has been 
made full professor of Latin. Professor J. H. Wright is to be professor of 
Greek in the American School at Athens for 1906-7. 

The classical students at Harvard are preparing to present the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus next June. A stage will be built across one end of the Stadium for 
the purpose, and the performances, three in number, will be given in the open air. 
A Greek text has been prepared by Professor Goodwin, who is also engaged upon 
a prose translation to be printed in the libretto. There will be new music also, 
composed by Mr. John Ellerton Lodge. 
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Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited by WILLIAM NICKERSON 
Bates. New York: American Book Co., 1904. Pp. 164. $1.25. 


If interest in the study of Greek were at all commensurate with the enter- 
prise displayed by rival publishing houses and editors in the making of series of 
textbooks, the outlook for Greek would be decidedly hopeful. 

The textbook under review is a recent proof of this enterprising spirit. This 
edition presents an attractive appearance and is furnished with quite a complete 
outfit in the way of introduction, notes, metrical schemes, and critical appendix. 
The proofreading has been remarkably well done, not a single typographical 
error having fallen under our notice. 

The two most distinctive features of this edition are, first, the illustrations 
taken from wall-paintings, sarcophagi, and vases to illuminate the passages in 
the text by the side of which they are placed, and second, the translation of the 
parallel passages from other plays of the author and from other writers. Both 
features are to be commended, especially the latter, since every teacher has learned 
that the student rarely, if ever, takes the trouble to translate an illustrative passage 
in the notes. 

The editor states in his Preface that he has had in mind the needs of students 
who are reading their first Greek play, and this is evidenced on every page. Yet 
the tyro is not oppressed with too much aid, and the sense of fitness and propor- 
tion has been well maintained. 

As every editor has his own ideas, so has every reviewer. Hence we allow 
ourselves the freedom of a divergent opinion on some matters. Our first point is 
to doubt the propriety of giving in the Introduction even the brief account found 
here of the origin of tragedy—a matter which can be found in every handbook of 
the history of Greek literature. The same space might better have been given 
to a fuller discussion of the artistic structure of the play. Of real service also 
would have been some account of the different metres and their fitness to the 
sentiments expressed in the odes. 

If the Critical Appendix is to be of any use, the notation of the readings 
should be fully given and explained, so that students who have not access to the 
more complete editions, such as that of Prinz-Wecklein, may know what manu- 
scripts are referred to and what their critical value is. We have found no 
hint given as to what is meant by p and / which occur frequently. 

To pass now to some points of interpretation in which we differ from the 
editor. 

15. To supply tvyxdvwr with dwdolas from od rvyxdvwv following is too short a 
cut out of the difficulty. Can a parallel instance be found ? 
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74. Opcyxois must refer to the coping of the altar. Bacch. 1212 refers to the 
lion head of the gutter or spout, and this passage is not to the point. 

98. The position of 4X’ at the end of the line does not commend itself, 
and the editor should make it more clear how it is taken with #. To say that 
there is no reason why Euripides should not have used the device [i.e., of ending 
a line with an elided syllable] is hardly satisfactory. It is interesting that in 
v. 961 of this very play some editors read dixnv 7’ at the end of the verse, though 
the MSS place 7’ at the beginning of the next verse. 

194. meréBard’ does not suit; we need an aorist. seréSac’ is much to be pre- 
ferred; cf. Elect. 727. 

516. In spite of the MSS and the weight of such a critic as Wecklein, the 
reading rodr’ is hardly to be accepted. Seidler’s 6pa, adopted by 
Weil and others, is much to be preferred. &pa and pa might easily be confused. 

621. For dpoevas the editor might have given a striking parallel 
in Azam. 1231, Apoevos 

633. The difficulty in xaraeBéow (which Weil calls nonsense) is hinted at, but 
no escape is offered in the Appendix by substituting some other word like xara- 
omédw or 

654. *érepos 6 ué\Xkwy appears to us clearly improbable, and the explanation 
sc. 6 wé\wy diodeieGar misses the point wholly, since the chorus has already said 
to Orestes. Much to be preferred is wérepos 6 uaAdov, or 6 uédeos waddov 
which Wecklein suggests. 

747. Tools’ can hardly be a dative of advantage, but should be taken after 
éri in composition. 

819. dgeldero, i. e., from Argos, says our editor. With this interpretation we 
can not agree. Iphigenia means that her pretended marriage was so éo6és in an 
ironical sense that it did not take away her recollection of the bath at Aulis. As 
Weil says, this detail of the bath might have passed from the memory of Iphi- 
genia, if it had been followed by a happy marriage. 

ro1o. The fact that évravéot occurs nowhere else in the tragedians and the 
strange use of réow might well have been noticed, and an alternative reading 
should have been given in the Appendix. 

1102, diva is not to be taken in apposition with “Aprew» in 1097, but with 
ipdv édalas. The expression is varied, as Paley suggests, from Aarois 
gbras ; cf. Hec. 460, Aaro? pita wddivs &yahua, of the trees on the island of Delos. 
It is a poetic touch to speak of these trees as witnesses of the pangs of Leto. 

1103. The idea that the waters of the pond on Delos rotated is not “a fallacy 
of the ancients,” but a poetic fancy, an expression taken from the circular form 
(rpoxoad%s) of the pond. 

1317. Tvedua couopas, breath of calamity rather than of fortune. 

M. L. D’OoceE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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Xenophon’s Anabasis i-iv. Edited by CHARLES FORSTER SMITH, 
with the co-operation of CAMPBELL BONNER and FREDERICK 
HittMAN Morrison. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1905. 
Pp. xxiv-+488. $1.50. 

This edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis is one of Appleton & Co.’s “Twen- 
tieth Century Text Books.” The introduction and notes were written by 
Professor Smith, and the notes then submitted to Mr. Morrison, teacher of 
Greek in the Hartford High School, who made such changes and additions as 
seemed necessary to adapt them to the special needs of schoolboys. The 
vocabulary is the independent work of Professor Bonner. 

The text adopted is that of Gemoll, with the restoration in many cases of 
the manuscript readings. The commentary draws its inspiration chiefly from 
Rehdantz-Carnuth. It gives ample evidence, however, on every page that the 
work, while making free use of its predecessors in the same field, has been done 
independently and with the utmost care. The notes are numerous and brief — 
the right sort for a school text—and contribute genuine help. The grammatical 
references are especially full, and include all the standard grammars. The 
vocabulary is particularly to be recommended for the fulness of its citations of 
common words and forms used in the first four books. Under the guidance of 
the enthusiastic teacher, the pupil may easily be encouraged, with this vocabu- 
lary in his hands, to do independent work in investigating the special usages 
and idioms of Xenophon. But perhaps this is too much to expect, even in the 
most elementary way, of any schoolboy. 

To one ambitious to see the study of Greek take a larger place in twentieth 
century education, the book might seem to confine itself somewhat too closely 
to the mere narrative of the four books. The journey and the various incidents 
connected with it are events of such significance in the subsequent history of 
Greece and the East that it would contribute much to interest and enlargement 
of vision if some distinct effort were made, in the introduction or elsewhere, to 
excite an interest in the story from that point of view. The vital relationship 
of Greek thought and activity to the general movements of the race is a matter 
that has received little or no attention in school texts—a thing unfortunate in 
itself, and unfortunate in its relation to the security of Greek in our scheme of 
education. Greek in its relations is more interesting even to a schoolboy than 
Greek in isolation. It is not safe to leave interpretation along this line entirely 
to the teacher. 

In disposing of the grammatical difficulties the teacher will sometimes look 
for something more than a reference to G., or GI., or H., particularly if he 
knows in advance that the grammar will prove inadequate. To illustrate this 
point it will suffice to cite the treatment of #s in the vocabulary, which, with 
the circumstantial participle, is defined as implying “that the statement of the 
participle is the thought of someone mentioned in the context.” This is a quota- 
tion from one of the school grammars, and is given without any suggestion of its 
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rather perfunctory character. The unqualified use of grammar citations through- 
out the book is a litttle disappointing. The teacher of Xenophon wants to, come 
in touch with the editor he is using, especially at points involving difficulties or 
distinctions not to be reached by general rules. 

These are matters which, though of the utmost importance, are somewhat 
apart. Any criticism that may be implied in them is such that it does not in the 
least reflect on the excellence of Professor Smith’s work. His Xenophon 
marks a distinct advance in the character of the standard school texts. It is 
sure to be cordially received, and will without doubt make good its claim to be 
regarded as a book for the twentieth century. 
J. H. T. Marn. 


Iowa COLLEGE. 


Roman Society jrom Nero to Marcus Aurelius. By SAMUEL DILL. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1904. Pp. 639. $4 net. 

It is within bounds to say that not since the production of Friedlinder’s 
Sittengeschichte Roms (Leipzig, 1888) has so good a volume on the social life of 
the Romans been presented to classical and general readers. It does not cover 
the ground of Friedlinder’s three volumes either in time or detail of treatment; 
nor does it profess to be an exhaustive treatment of Roman life; but it is a 
generous and welcome contribution to the literature of the subject, and will prove 
to be of great value to students and teachers of the classics. 

The work is divided into four books or parts. The first book shows the dark 
side of Roman society under the suggestive caption Infesta virtutibus tempora, and 
portrays the times under the “bad emperors” as reflected by Seneca and Petronius, 
Juvenal, Martial, and Tacitus. As we read the three chapters of this part, we 
are made to see how utterly corrupt certain sections of Roman society were. But 
in the second part, whose title is Rara temporum felicitas, we find that, notwith- 
standing the undoubted corruption among some classes, there was a “saving 
remnant” of the good old Roman stock even during the worst of times. It is a 
pleasure to turn from the pessimistic historian and the too indignant satirist 
to the quiet sanity of the younger Pliny, and to the humble testimony of the 
countless sepulchral inscriptions, and thus to gain a more hopeful view of Roman 
life as a whole. In the words of Dill: 

A book like the Caesars of Suetonius, concentrating attention on the life of the 
emperor and his immediate circle, is apt to suggest misleading conclusions as to the 
conditions of society at large. The old Roman character, perhaps the strongest and 
toughest national character ever developed, was an enduring type. And its true home 
was in the atmosphere of quiet country places in northern or central Italy, where the 
round of rural labor and simple pleasures reproduce the environment in which it first 
took form... . There are youths and maidens in the portrait gallery of Pliny 
whose innocence was guarded by good women as pure and strong as those who nursed 
the stern, unbending soldiers of the Samnite and Punic Wars. 
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The most interesting chapters of the second book are those on ‘‘ Municipal 
Life,” showing the state of society in the scores of Roman towns scattered 
throughout the empire, and on ‘‘The Colleges and Plebeian Life.” Here we are 
introduced to life among the lowly wage-earners and tradesmen so despised by 
the nobles, but yet living their own lives as completely.as if there had been no 
upper classes. The most valuable element in this chapter is the detailed picture 
of the workmen’s “‘Colleges,”’ corresponding roughly tu the more modern guilds 
and trades unions. 

The third and fourth parts are devoted to a discussion of the philosophic and 
religious beliefs of the time. 

Incidentally the book will be found of great value to the student of Roman 
literature, on account of its excellent recapitulations and characterizations of the 
literary productions of the period under discussion, which, together with the 


inscriptions, furm the original sources of Mr. Dill’s work. 
F. J. MILier. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Selections jrom Homer’s Iliad. With Introducticn, Notes, a Short 
Homeric Grammar, and Vocabulary. By ALLEN ROGERS 
BENNER. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1904. Pp. xxxvi+ 
522. $1.60. 


The plan of Benner’s Jiiad differs from that of previous school editions in 
several particulars. Five books are given entire, with as much of ii as is ordi- 
narily read; but the books are not consecutive, and they are supplemented by 
extensive extracts so as to give “a comprehensive view of this great epic, both 
in its plot and in its larger literary aspect.’”” On the whole, the selections will 
commend themselves to the student of Homer. The editor takes no notice of 
different strata, nor is there any idea of using exclusively those selections which 
deal with Achilles, as in the case of Pratt and Leaf’s Story of Achilles. In com- 
parison with the complete J/iad Benner’s book does give to Achilles and Patro- 
clus a larger place in respect to number of lines, if not in point of interest; but 
Books ii and iii are also included, extracts giving some of the exploits of Di- 
omedes and of Hector, and, one is glad to see, the Hector and Andromache 
episode. 

The topics treated in the Introduction are fewer than in some of the editions 
in popular use, embracing little but the origin and transmission of the Greek epic, 
dress in the Homeric age, and armor in the Homeric age. While the discussion 
of these topics is quite full and satisfactory, one who is familiar with the mental 
equipment of the average student when he begins to read Homer can hardly feel 
that Homeric armor and Homeric dress are the subjects most important for an 
appreciative study of the J/iad. The Introduction contains no reference to the 
characteristics of epic poetry in general, or to the distinctive qualities of the 
Homeric epic, no suggestion concerning the influence of the Homeric poems on 
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later literature, and their important place in Greek education and culture, or 
concerning their value as a source of information about early Greek civilization, 
almost nothing about the Homeric age ee its armor and dress, and no com- 
plete outline of the Iliad. 

The notes on the text cite without comment a score of passages or expressions 
from the Aeneid to show Virgil’s imitation of Homer, and a few from other 
ancient authors. Parallel passages from modern literature are extremely few, 
but pertinent. The explanatory notes are sufficiently full, and are well 
adapted to the needs of the beginner. 

The work has a number of illustrations that illustrate, and a convenient vo- 
cabulary. One very commendable feature is the use of footnotes to define 4rat 
Neybueva. The editor does not presuppose a familiarity with the epic dialect, 
but gives about fifty pages to Homeric forms and grammar, and this material is 
made more available by the use of bold-face type for headings and by an index. 

On the whole, Mr. Benner has produced a very useful book and has carried 
out successfully a plan that will commend itself to many. 

Leona A. CALL. 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 


The Speeches of Isaeus. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. By 
Wri11am Wyse. Cambridge: University Press (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.), 1904. Pp. lxiv+755. $6 net. 

An edition of Isaeus with commentary has not appeared since that of Schoe- 
mann (1831). His orations have been too little read in the classroom to create a 
strong demand for annotations, so that it has been necessary to seek in the 
pages of periodicals and works on Athenian law for the necessary explanations 
of difficulties. The need of an up-to-date commentary has been supplied by 
Mr. Wyse in the fullest measure. It would be difficult to find a more complete 
treatment of the language and subject-matter of any ancient writer than we 
have in the present volume. 

The Critical Introduction contains chapters upon the “Descendants of A,”’ 
the “History of A,” a “Description of A,” the “Corrections in A,” the “Faults 
of A,” a “Description of Q,” the “Manuscripts of Dionysius of Halicarnassus”’ 
and “Editions and Subsidia.” Wyse takes the view that A’ is to be preferred 
to A pr., “unless there are strong reasons for the contrary course,” thus siding 
with Thalheim against Buermann. 

Following the ordinary excerpts concerning the orator (pp. 1-5) comes the 
text with critical notes (pp. 6-174). The text is conservative, and admits few 
of the editor’s own emendations, though the notes contain numerous suggestions 
concerning improvements in the reading. The text was printed before the 
appearance of Thalheim’s edition (1903), but the Introduction and Notes make 


full use of it. 
Some idea of the fulness of the commentary may be gained from the fact that 
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there are 550 large octavo pages, closely printed, upon 150 (Teubner) pages of 
text. There are thorough analyses of subject-matter, numberless parallel pas- 
sages from other orators, copious syntactical notes on points insufficiently 
explained in the grammars, and full discussion of difficult legal questions. 
Nothing that has been said about Isaeus seems to have escaped the editor. On 
all disputed points the reader has abundant material furnished for forming an 
independent opinion, if he does not choose to accept the carefully considered 
views expressed by Wyse. 

In the Preface the judgment of Dionysius of Halicarnassus upon Isaeus is 
cited, and followed by the statement that “the leading purpose of this edition is 
to show by analysis of the extant speeches that ancient scholars had a juster 
appreciation of the orator’s art than is shown by modern writers on Greek law.” 
In pursuance of this purpose, the notes constantly point out the sophistical 
nature of Isaeus’ arguments or the insufficiency of his proofs. My present 
impression is that this leading idea sometimes carries Mr. Wyse too far, though 


I have not space to discuss the matter here. 
A. G. L. 


Selections jrom the Public and Private Law oj the Romans. By 
James J. Ropinson. New York: American Book Co., 1905. 


Pp. 304. $1.25. 

In view of the great importance of the study of Roman law not only in rela- 
tion to general jurisprudence, but in its bearing upon Roman history, its com- 
parative neglect in this country is surprising. For this, however, there has per- 
haps been some excuse in the lack of texts suited to the needs of students wishing 
a general introduction to the subject. A successful attempt to remedy this defect 
has been made by Dr. Robinson in this volume of selections. 

There is an excellent introduction of thirty-three pages, giving in a concise 
form much valuable historical and bibliographical matter. The first Latin text 
is Pomponius, De origine iuris, preserved to us in Digest I. 2. 2, where it is 
appropriately placed, serving as an introduction to the further study of the law. 
In the rest of the book the general plan of the Jmstitutes is followed, those selec- 
tions being included which devote especial attention to the law of the family, 
contracts, and inheritance. The extracts from the Jmstitutes of Justinian are 
supplemented by quotations, not only from Gaius’ Institutes, but also from the 
Code and the Digest, the latter often giving most valuable concrete illustrations— 
a species of “ case law.” 

At times the editor seems somewhat uncertain about his text, as on p. 62, 
1. 10, where he reads solumque, but in his note says “instead of solumque read vel 
solebant.” ‘The latter is an emendation of Mommsen; there is nothing in the 
note, however, to indicate this. There is a similar confusion in regard to 
oriuntur or ordiuntur on p. 64, 1.6. For the sake of consistency, the emendation 
of debere for debet should have been noted on p. 240, |. 4. Two misprints 
occur: vivent for vivente, p. 94, 1. 15, and quis for quia, p. 140, |. 6. 
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The Commentary is devoted chiefly to the explanation of technical phrases 
with illustrations from ancient literature and modern authorities, although lin- 
guistic and grammatical difficulties have not been overlooked. In this connec- 
tion attention should be called to Dr. Robinson’s remarks in the Preface 
upon the clearness and elegance of the style of the Latin jurists. The notes give 
in concise form the information most needed by the student, and little can be 
said in the way of unfavorable criticism. ‘The statement on p. 108, however, 
“all cognates are agnates,” is hardly true. By a typographical error on p. 253, 
the date of the /ex Cornelia is given as 81 A.D. A note is perhaps necessary on the 
construction of annorum, p. 96,1. 8, while some explanation should be given 
of the phrase dicis gratia on p. 153. ‘The value of the note upon servus publicus, 
pp. 264, 265, would be increased by a reference to the work of Léon Halkin, Les 
esclaves publics (Bruxelles, 1897). 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Robinson’s book will do much in gaining in our 
college courses further recognition of that science in which the Roman showed 
his genius, and especially which represents his most important contribution to 
modern civilization. 

Epwarp A. BECHTEL. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Greek Painter’s Art. By IRENE WEIR. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Pp. xvili+ 361. $3 net. 

The purpose of this attractive volume, we are told, “‘is to bring the reader in 
touch with the Greek painter of oldin a simple and direct manner, the Introduc- 
tion serving to lead him to the enchanted land.” The illustrations, with a very 
few exceptions, serve this purpose admirably. The history of Greek painting 
(chap. 1) gives the information to be gained from literary sources in brief form. 
The peculiar account of encaustic painting on p. 123 should be compared with 
the account on p. 249; and the identification of the Stoa Poikile with the north 
chamber of the Propylaea (pp. 109, 267) is of course a mistake. ‘The account of 
vase-painting (chap. 2) is rather cursory and occasionally incorrect. The following 
chapters on color as applied to architecture and sculpture (mainly quoted), on 
Graeco-Egyptian portraits and Graeco-Roman mosaics, and on mural painting, 
are more successful. Miss Weir writes with much enthusiasm; and while the 
book is not adapted to the needs of the scholar, it should interest many readers 
in a most fascinating subject. 


A. F. 
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BOOKS 


DUERING, TH. De Vergilii sermone epico. 
Capita selecta. Géttingen, Inaugural 
Dissertation, 1905. Pp. 80. 

An appreciation of Virgil’s epic style. Like the 
larger worksof Heinze and Norden, this disserta- 
tion shows that the trend of the most recent Virgi-. 
lian criticism is in the direction of a higher rating 
of the poet’s work. 

BAUMGARTEN, FRITZ; POLAND, FRANZ; 
WAGNER, RICHARD. Die hellenische 
Kultur. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1905. 
Pp. ix+489; 7 colored plates, 2 maps, 
and 400 illustrations. M. ro. 

Contains an account of the most important ele- 
ments in Hellenic culture from the earliest period 
to the time of Alexander. In Part I Baumgarten 
describes the Mycenaean age; in Part II, “Das 
griechische Mittelalter,” there is one section on 
“Staat, Leben und Gdtterverehrung’’ by Poland, 
another on “Die bildende Kunst” by Baumgarten, 
and a third on “Geistige Entwicklung und Schrif- 
ten”by Wagner; in Part III,“Die griechische Bliite- 
zeit,’”’ the division of the subject and the distribu- 
tion of the work among the three collaborators is the 
same as in Part II. The book is intended primari- 
ly for the use of teachers in the upper classes of 
the Gymnasia who wish to supplement the linguis- 
tic work by instruction in the life, literature, and 
art of the Greeks. It has been written in the light 
of the most recent discoveries both in literature 
and in archaeology, and can be recommended as 
compact, readable. and reliable. 

HAUVETTE, AMEDEE. Archiloque, sa vie 
et ses poésies. Paris: Fontemoing, 
1905. Pp. x+302. F. 2. 7.50. 

A literary and biographical study of Archilochus. 
Among the subjects discussed are the chronologi- 
cal data of his life and works, the history of the 
text of his poems, his innovations in Greek poetry, 
the character of his satire, and his poetical tech- 
nique. 

Liestus, J. H. Das attische Recht und 
Rechtsverfahren mit Benutzung des 
attischen Processes von Meier und 
Schoemann dargestellt. Erster Band. 
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Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1905. Pp. iv 
+233. M. 6. 

The discovery of Aristotle’s work on the 
Athenian constitution and the necessity for adding 
a discussion of the procedure in cases of homicide 
and offenses against the person, made a second 
revision of the work of Meier and Schoemann well- 
nigh impossible, and Professor Lipsius wisely 
decided to compile a new work on Athenian legal 
procedure. 

After an introductory chapter, devoted largely to 
historical questions, he treats the following sub- 
jects: (1) The officials, including all who were in 
any way connected with the administration of 
justice; (2) the courts that dealt with homicide 
and other offenses against the person; (3) the civil 
courts; (4) the courthouses; (5) the judicial func- 
tions of the senate and the assembly; (6) the arbi- 
trators. The present instalment covers the first 
two and a portion of the third book of the original 
work. It is to be regretted that the book is not 
furnished with a table of contents. 

LOHMANN, RICHARDUS. Nova Studia 
Euripidea. (Dissertationes Philologicae 
Halenses. Vol. XV. Pars. 4.) 

Is confined to certain questions connected with 
Euripides’ metres. 

SHARPLEY, H. The Peace of Aristophanes. 
With Introduction, Critical Notes, and 
Commentary. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1905. Pp. 
188. 12s. 6d. net. 

Something more than a college textbook, but 
hardly ranking as a first-class edition. Mr. Sharp- 
ley has touched on many important questions, but 
has not (with the possible exception of the scenic 
arrangements) discussed any of them thoroughly. 
ScuMatz, J. H. Krebs’ Antibarbarus der 

lateinischen Sprache. Siebente Auflage. 

1. Lieferung. Basel: Benno Schwabe, 
1905. Pp. viilit+160. M. 2. 

The first instalment of a revised edition of this 
valuable work. Not many new words have been 
added (only absens, acceptus, Albani, albere, aliquo, 
and aliquot), but the old articles have been thor- 
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oughly worked over and in a good many cases 
considerably enlarged. For example, the article 
on ab, which in the last edition occupied 2} 
pages, now fills 34. All the recent literature has 
been used, and, as we should expect, there are 


frequent references to those parts of the The- 
saurus Linguae Latinae which have appeared. 
The fact that some of these references take the 
form of corrections proves that even the latest dic- 
tionary is not infallible. 


ARTICLES 


Boni, G. Foro Romano: Esplorazione 
del sepolcreto. Nottzie degli Scavi 1905. 


145-93: 
A continuation of the description of the tombs 

in the ancient cemetery in the Forum. A large 

number of illustrations supplement the text. 

DE LABRIOLLE, P. L’emploi du diminu- 
tif chez Catulle. Revue de philologie 
XXIX (1905). 277-88. 

The writer thinks that almost all the diminutives 
used by Catullus may be included in a threefold 
classification: (1) those in which the original dimin- 
utive force is felt; (2) those in which there is a 
disparaging or contemptuous force; and (3) those 
in which there is an element of endearment or 
affection. He joins issue with Platner, American 
Journal of Philology XV1 (1895). 186-202, for 
minimizing the special force of the diminutives in 
many of Catullus’ examples. 

EARLE, MortimER LAMSON. De Car- 
mine quod est inter Horatiana iv. 8. 
Revue de philologie XXIX (1905). 
306-9. 

Declares the ode spurious. The argument is 
based chiefly on the infelicities of language and the 
frequent assonances. 

Hart, H. R. The Two Labyrinths. 
Journal of Hellenic Studies XXV 
(1905). 320-37. 

An attempt to show that in the similarity between 
the Labyrinth at Hawara (circa 2200 B. C.) and 
that excavated under the direction of Dr. Evans 
at Cnossus there is further evidence of connection 
between the ancient civilizations of Egypt and of 
Crete. 

Lanc, A. The Doloneia. Classical 
Review XIX (1905). 432-34. 

Mr. Lang criticizes the view expressed by R. M. 
Henry (Classical Review XIX. 1092) that in this 
book of the J/iad there is a deliberate attempt to 
make fun of epic characters and situations. 
He rejects the theory of a burlesque, and thinks 
that the motive of the author was to give relief and 
variety to the narrative. Incidentally Lang finds 
occasion to observe that the higher critics almost 
always fai] to put themselves in the position of 


the original audience to whom the poet appealed 

What the critics point out as discrepancies would 

never have been noticed by excited audiences of, 

Say, 1100-900 B. C. 

PFEIFFER, G. J.; VAN BurEN, A. W.; 
ArMsTRONG, H. H. Stamps on Bricks 
and Tiles from the Aurelian Wall at 
Rome. Supplementary Papers oj the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome I (1905). 1-86; 10 plates. 

An exhaustive study of the stamps on the bricks 
and tiles from that part of the Aurelian wall (100 
Roman feet between the fifth and sixth tower east 
of the Porta San Giovanni) which collapsed on 
October 23, 1902. 


Reraca, A. J. Review of Studies in 
Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve. Revue 
des études grecques XVIII (1905). 388- 


go. 
‘La plupart de ces mémoires, on le voit, font 
preuve de plus de facilité que de recherches et 
d’ originalité. Peut-étre l’éminent savant auquel 
ils sont dédiés aurait-il préféré moins de matiére et 
plus de pensée.”’ 


Ussani, VINCENzO. Su Il’Octavia. Ri- 
vista di Filologia XXXIII (1905). 


449-70. 

This article was prompted by the recent publi- 
cation by Professor Cima, La tragedia romana 
Octavia e gli Annali di Tacito (Pisa: Nistri, 1904). 
Cima’s monograph revived the old theory of Braun 
that the Octavia was derived from ‘Tacitus’ 
Annales. From this Ussani dissents. He believes 
as little in the theory that the play was based on 
the account in the history, asin the other theory 
that Tacitus’ narrative was influenced by the play. 
He admits the numerous points of resemblance 
between the two, but explains them as due to the 
use of a common source. This source, he thinks, 
was Pliny’s work A fine Aufidit Bassi. Fabius’ 
history, Ussani believes, had not yet been pub- 
lished. He places the date of the composition of 
the Octavia between the publication of Pliny’s 
history (which took place shortly after his death, 
79 A. D.), and that of Fabius’ work which we 
know to have been published by the year 83-84. 
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